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ivien Leigh 
who has scored the biggest triumph of her career in the role of Blanche Du Bois in Tennessee 
Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire. This gripping Broadway success, winner of the Pulitzer 


Prize and the Critics’ Circle Award, is presented over here by Tennent Productions Ltd. 
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Says CATHERINE LACEY 
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UR feeling mentioned last month that A 
Streetcar Named Desire would prove a 
talking point for years seems to have been 
more than justified. It is indeed many theatre 
forore. since a production caused such a 


urore. The critics’ reception of the play has 
been most interesting and in many respects 
somewhat illogical A number of the 
eviews, after acknowledging that the play 
tipped from beginning to end, proceeded to 
State that this is nevertheless not a good 
lay. On this point we received an opinion 
from our American correspondent, who had 
seen some of the early reviews of the English 
(production. Obviously aggrieved, he wrote: 
“I see the London critics are acting up 
again with our ‘ Streetcar, that is if the 
few excerpts from the London reviews 
can be judged as a complete reaction. 
They give Leigh the magnificent reception 
but pick on the play again as being all the 
things it ain't. Don’t they realise that no 
actress could give that kind of perform- 
ance if she wasn’t backed up by such a 
wonderful script? Practically the same 
reaction that Helen Hayes got with ‘Glass 
Menagerie, only ‘Streetcar’ is unques- 
tionably the better play of the two.” 
_ What we imagine confused the minds of 
Sur critics was the sordid and sex-ridden 
Mackground. Notoriously we English fight 
ny of the sex theme on the stage unless 
created in merest innuendo as comedy, and 
even so prefer it in a classic at least two 
mnundred years old! Apparently they could 
mot see that if they were moved so pro- 
Youndly in spite of an innate prejudice 
against the play’s motif, that speaks volumes 
‘or the author’s skill. Though we would 
not have missed her tremendous perform- 
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Over the Footlights 


ance, it is perhaps a pity that a less well- 
known actress than Vivien Leigh was not 
seen in the part of Blanche Du Bois. As it 
was, the critics went to the first perform- 
ance after weeks of anticipatory publicity 
with all eyes glued on Miss Leigh. A lop- 
sided procedure surely. 

* * * 


The reception of our Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


Company in’ New York has been nothing 


short of sensational, exceeding all expecta- 
tions. Undoubtedly we have been too 
modest in our claims for English ballet and, 
in particular, in assessing the true stature of 
Margot Fonteyn. The Americans seem to 
be entranced by the classical full-length 
ballets and after the tremendous success of 
The Sleeping Beauty we now hear that Swan 
Lake is even more popular, if that were 
possible. We can indeed take heart from 
this wonderful achievement and pride in the 
genius of Ninette de Valois who, consider- 
ing the many difficulties of recent years, has. 
accomplished something for English culture 
little short of miraculous. 

Plays produced in the West End too late 
for review this month include Alan 
Melville’s comedy, Top Secret, which opened 
at the Winter Garden on 19th October; 
Rodney Ackland’s adaptation of Ostrovsky’s 
The Diary of a Scoundrel, with Alec Clunes, 
at the Arts on the 20th; Before the Party, 
adapted by Rodney Ackland from a 
Somerset Maugham story, which opened at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre on 26th October, 
and The Beautiful World, the latest produc- 
tion at the Embassy. Don Giovanni, the 
first new production of the season, had its 
opening night at Sadler’s Wells on 25th 
October. FS. 
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“Folies Bergere Revue’’—Hippodrome, 29th 
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(See pp. 11-13). 

“A Streetcar Named _ Desire’’—Aldwych, 
12th Oct. 

“Gooseberry Fool’’—Duchess, 13th Oct. 

“Lady Audley’s Secret’’—Bedford, 1/th 
Oct. 

“She Stoops to Conquer’’—New, 18th Oct. 


(See pp. 14-17). 


* King’s Rhapsody” 


ie seems a little trite by now to say that 
Ivor Novello has scored another triumph. 
Indeed, 
that a Novello musical could ever fail or to 
doubt that the mixture as before would 
entirely fill any theatre for a year or more. 
Perhaps after ail Ivor Novello is the one 
man in the theatre who knows his public. 
King’s Rhapsody is in that long line of 
Ruritanian romances which recently gave us 
Tough at the Top, and has all the lavishness 
of spectacle and gaiety which Continental 
Royal habitats were once supposed to dis- 
play. The story is very workmanlike for its 
purpose, telling of one, King Nikki of 
Murania, an unconventional monarch who 
has been living in Paris for twenty years 
with his mistress and who returns to his 
country to marry a Scandinavian princess 
and provide the throne with an heir. Later 
he falls in love with his queen and further 
complicates the position by taking an interest 
in social reform. This latter forces him to 
abdicate and he visits his country only once 
more, to see the coronation of his son. Mr. 
Novello is King Nikki and has written for 
himself an attractive part with dialogue that 
often sparkles. Zena Dare and her sister, 
Phyllis, adorn the cast with their charming 
presence as the witty Queen Mother and the 
King’s mistress respectively. In addition 
London now has the opportunity of appre- 
ciating to the full Mr. Novello’s new leading 
lady, Vanessa Lee, a young singer of great 
talent and engaging personality. Olive 
Gilbert, who has appeared in so many 
Novello musicals, is again in fine voice and 
those in support, both singers and dancers, 
are to be commended. Mr. Novello’s music 
is perhaps not so obviously full of hit tunes 


as is usual, but “If This Were Love” and 
“Someday My Heart Will Awake” are 
among the best. Walks 


it never seems to occur to anyone. 


“ Julius Caesar” 


FDONALD Wolfit opened his Shakespeare ss 
Season on 19th September with Julius 
Caesar and had a very encouraging recep- 95 


tion. The theatre was filled and programmes | 


were sold out some time before the perfor- i 
mance began. Thus the curtain rose on the!) 
unexpected spectacle of some ten or a dozen 5 | 
darkly clad specimens of the modern prole-'p | 
tariat making mild whoopee with two Fascist 7 
blackshirts looking grimly on. It seemed we* 
must have strayed into Unity. When one of@ 
the blackshirts in due time began to rasp) 
out, “Hence! home, you idle creatures, eet 
you home,” we realised what had happened. i rt 
Julius Caesar in modern dress was not merely jf 
novel; it had an effect of immediacy which | 
was rather disturbing. The atmosphere was y 
electric. Tending to allay this, the colours i 
used for the costumes of the principals had | 
a simple symbolism. The dictator Caesar / j 
wore regal red. Mark Antony sported }) 
Cambridge blue. Envious Cassius bottled ) 
his spleen in green. Finally, the hero Brutus, )t 
scrupulous and blameless, wore white, which {7 
at first sight recalled Goering, but a truer # 
fancy suggested that Mr. Priestley had 
allowed his hair to grow and then dressed » 
up as Goering. Portia and Calpurnia wore 
evening gowns suited to almost any modern 7 
play. They and Brutus and Antony were 5% 
the only characters .who showed any ip 
humanity. The rest were horribly Nazified 
and stamped about in jack-boots, snapping 
and barking. To this, after Casca’s sardonic 
remarks in an early scene, excellently spoken +) 
by John Gill, there was little relief. Caesar 9 
himself (Jonathan Meddings) appeared a = 
petty tyrant, presumably responsible for the | 
tense and fearful atmosphere and due for | 
removal. Bryan Johnson was rather a light- 1% 
weight for Antony. The token crowd could } 
not create a sense of occasion and received 
rather a token address. Nigel Clarke seemed | 
to be sacrificing a true conception of Shakes- 
peare’s Cassius by a desire for speed in- 
uttering his lines. The compunction and 
rather priggish scrupulosity that distinguish . 
Brutus were newly and eloquently shown in | 
Donald Wolfit’s clever management of the |] 
character’s sentimental arguments and emo- | 
tions. He was noticeably “the noblest ') 
Roman of thei all.” Portia’s wifely 
pleadings were made by Rosalind Iden to | 
admiration. H.G.M._ 


“The Golden Door” 4 
G LASGOW Unity Theatre Society Limited |) 

presented on 21st September The Golden |, 
Door by Sylvia Regan, a Jewish paean to | 
Uncle Sam in six fits. In theme and sett a 


“A 
Streetcar 
Named 
Desire ”’ 


Flower 
Flores 
muertor! 
nas! 


Vendor: 
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Coro- 
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iBileen Way as the 
Flower Vendor and 
iVivien Leigh as the 
rdemented Blanche 
im a symbolic 
(moment from _ the 
prilliant success at 
withe Aldwych Theatre 
ivhich will be the 
wubject of our 
special illustrated 
jupplement next 
month. 


) Picture by Angus 
McBean) 


}\' is reminiscent of Israel Zangwill’s The 
W4elting Pot, which seems now to be for- 
igotten. The central character is a proletarian 
Nmatriarch, Becky Felderman, acted with 
NOower, dignity, warmth and tenderness by 
HLilly Kann. This is an outstanding perform- 
race. With varying phases of her art, Miss 
(ann irradiates each scene. The story runs 
tram 1910 to 1931, on the lower East Side of 
w=ew York, and far more happens in it, 
‘anging from amours to arson, than can 
4sily be summarised. But always Miss 
\=ann is in control of the situation and makes 
Halil seem real and of tender moment. The 
‘ay evokes laughter and tears and for this 
jmay be called truly legitimate. Comic act- 
‘mg of impressive power comes from Meier 
izelniker. Fewer opportunities are permitted 
ce, but are ably taken by, Alfie Bass, always 
}: welcome name on a programme. Excel- 
ent support is given by Leonard Sachs and 
jAlan Tilvern and others, but the three 
Maughters of Mrs. Felderman seem weak in 
vocal production. Direction is by Robert 
Mitchell. H.G.M. 


‘‘Polies Bergére Revue ”’ 

HIS glittering, lavish show is by no means 

a pale imitation of the famous Paris 
ipectacle and its immediate success was not 
\jurprising. The French flavour is much in 
‘vidence in the extravagance of the decor 
ut the artistes who scored the biggest hits 
were certainly not from the other side of the 
Mhannel. Michael Bentine for instance with 
sis typically English and very personal 
wumour almost stopped the show, and no 
ne was surprised subsequently to hear he is 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


to appear in the Royal Command Perform- 
ance. Then there are Cliff Gordon and Dick 
Henderson, Jun. (the last a very clever 
dancer) and, of course, Marilyn Hightower, 
whose highspeed dancing is the highlight of 
the ballet. Franklin Bennett contributes 
excellent female impersonation. But such 
titles for the items as “Les Etoiles de Paris” 
—the opening scene; “Place Pigale’; “Le 
Chant du Cygne” (a Chopin scene); “Le 
Masque de Versailles” (finale of the first 
half); “Premier Bal’’; “Retour a Paris” and 
“Mademoiselle L’Amour” speak for them- 
selves, and the Parisian colour blended with 
some excellent English humour will 
guarantee a long run for this gay show. 


“Whe Seagull” 


mus naturalistic interpretation of 

Tchekov’s great play offended some of 
the critics, who like their Russian drama to 
wear a heavy and impersonal air. But for 
this reviewer at least the uncomplicated 
rendering achieved at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, was the production’s chief delight, 
casting fresh light on Tchekov’s characters. 
One or two of the scenes will be forever 
etched in the memory because of this 
straightforward treatment; notably the big 
scene between Treplef and Nina before the 
former’s suicide, when Paul  Scofield’s 
deliberate underplaying threw Nina’s soul 
torment into splendid relief, and the final 
moment of the play when Nicholas Hannen 
as the matter-of-fact Doctor announces in 
an aside that Treplef has shot himself. 

The leading parts were admirably played 
by Isabel Jeans as Madam Arkadina, Paul 


Scofield as Treplef (though his fine physical 
appearance was somewhat of a handicap for 
the part); by Mai Zetterling as Nina (an 
infinitely pathetic rendering this); Hazel 
Terry as Masha and Nicholas Hannen as 
the Doctor; Jan Hunter gave a_ suitably 
plebeian reading of Trigorin, the novelist 
breaker-of-hearts, and all the smaller parts 
were splendidly interpreted. The play was 
directed by Irene Hentschel with settings by 
Paul Sheriff and costumes by William 
Chappell, each of whom helped to make the 
production well worthy of a wider public. 
EES. 


“A Streetcar Named Desire” 


iB takes a long time to assess one’s real 

feelings about this extraordinary play. 
Those who were forced to rush into print 
almost as the curtain fell were at a great 
disadvantage. 

On the question of new forms in the 
theatre there seems to be a wide gulf fixed 
between this country and the States and so 
most critics could see nothing but the sordid- 
ness and what they deemed the sensation- 
seeking aspects of Tennessee Williams’ play. 

It helped considerably to have read the 
work first and to have been galvanised by its 
rhythmic tragedy even from the cold biack 
and white print. After that experience it 
seemed sheer nonsense to dismiss the play 
as a mere yehicle of no intrinsic value. 

There is little need to outline once again 
the now notorious story of A Streetcar 
Named Desire which was reviewed fully by 
our American correspondent when _ first 
produced on Broadway. There seems, 


however, to be one general misinterpretation 
over here of Blanche Du Bois, guaranteed to 
throw the character out of focus, and that 
is the categorical description of her as a 
prostitute—as though there was nothing 
between a good woman and a woman of the 
streets. Hard though it may seem to say 
so, if Blanche had indeed been a professional 


prostitute there would have been no tragedy » 
and her attitude to her brutish brother-in- | 
law and repulsion of his advances would | 
have had an air of unreality to say the least. | 


She was, until she descended on her sister’s 
apartment, a schoolmistress, 


her deplorable seduction of a schoolboy. 


Vivien Leigh has amazed everyone by her! 
tremendous performance as the tormented 
She is best when conveying her | 


Blanche. 
nerve-wracked tension and in the final scene 


where she is taken to the mental home, but 


whatever her © 
moral side slippings in the local hotel, and js 
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least convincing in persuading us that her # 


broken marriage to a homosexual and his / 
suicide were the real causes of her fall from 9» 
Her great achievement in the part i 
was that she moved us to pity and, in spite } 


grace. 


of knowing the inevitable end, to the 
desperate hove that she and Mitch might find 
their haven. 


Bonar Colleano also surprised with his | 


forceful brother-in-law, a powerful per- 
formance that might easily have missed the 
mark on account of a _ physique not | 
altogether in keeping with the crude’ 


Kowalski. Renee Asherson scored a personal 
triumph with her portrayal of Stella, 
Blanche’s young sister, whose personality 


had all the harmony lacking in the other. | 


oo Top 
Secret ” 


An amusing 
moment from Alan 
Melville’s farcical 
comedy at the 
Winter Garden. 
The 
wife (Beryl Measor) 
exerts her authority 
and hands Minnie 
Mouse’s head to the 
First Secretary 
(Tom Gill). On the 
right, Hugh Wake- 
field as the 
Ambassador. 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 


Ambassador's |} 


(Right): 
‘““ Buoyant Billions ”’ 


Dermot Walsh, Frances Day and John 
Longden in a scene from Bernard Shaw’s 
new play, first performed at the Malvern 
Festival on 13th August, now to be seen in 
London at the Princes. ; 


| 

\In the smaller but important part of Mitch, 
the young man Blanche nearly trapped into 
being her way of escape, Bernard Braden 
gave a most sensitive performance. These 
four dominate the scene, the other characters 
providing on the whole a shadowy back- 
ground. 


Laurence Olivier’s task of conveying this 
essentially un-English scene was not a light 
ene and he chose not to depart from the 
New York production. 


That pastmaster of the modern idiom in 
jstage setting and lighting, Jo Mielziner, was 
jcalled in to reproduce the sordid New 
Orleans setting, the costumes being designed 
dy Beatrice Dawson. The music from the 
‘New York production has also been utilised, 
with arrangements by. Leslie Bridgewater. 
ES: 


ise Gooseberry Fool” 


BREGINALD Beckwith has translated this 
~~ farcical comedy from the French of 
Jiouis Verneuil and Georges Berr. Its light 
iand silly story, robbed of French idiom and 
‘rench acting, compels comparison with 
ivid-fashioned musical comedy. The charac- 
“=rs have no more depth; the situations no 
“ore necessity; the acting no more humanity. 
this slow progress in performance needed 
ausic. 

Eleanor Summerfield had the part of a 
young wife whose affections were divided 
(between her husband, played by Harold 
‘Warrender, and another young man, played 
‘by Anthony Forward. Through two acts 
Allan Jeayes, playing the lady’s father, had 
‘been the only person on the stage one could 
“watch with satisfaction. In the third act he 
fwore a jacket much too wide for him. He 
jwas supposed to be a well-dressed man, but 
lit was impossible for him to act one while 
ysubject to this impediment. So, in the end, 
[Richard Warner, impeccable as a man- 


servant, was our only grain of comfort. 
H.G.M. 


“Lady Audley’s Secret”’ 


We RESHLY re-decorated, the Bedford re- 

opened with something of a bang on 
‘17th October, under the management of Pat 
Nye and John Penrose, with an original 
‘version of Lady Audley’s Secret, a very suit- 
lable choice. This story of a golden haired 


murderess brought fame and fortune to Miss 
Braddon in 1862. It now provides a frame 
for many first-rate pearls of burlesque. 
Under direction by Judith Furse, all is 
guyed, but feelingly guyed. The touch is 
light but sure. The introduction of period 


songs adds a pleasantly comical air of 
Victorian drawing room_ entertainment, 
especially as few of the singers have 


“voices.” It is as jolly and bizarre as if a 
collection of prim statues from public places 
should wink, join hands and sing a senti- 
mental song, while fixing their wide-open 
eyes on the middle distance with a satiric 
stare. There is plenty of action of a kind 
that provides light and welcome relaxation 
from serious plays of endless talk. Here the 
characters come down to the footlights, tell 
us what they are going to do and straight- 
way proceed to do it. The scene in which 
Lady Audley does away with her husband is 
deliciously funny. Pat Nye changes Lady 
Audley’s hair from gold to auburn and 
presents her with corresponding amplitude. 
Her two husbands are well contrasted, per- 
fect, period pieces, in the capable hands of 
Alan Gordon and Bill Shine. The twinkling 
blue eyes of Anne Crawford are a gladden- 
ing addition in the part of Alicia, Lady 
Audley’s stepdaughter. Richard Baldwin, 
Allan Bourne Webb and Shirley Richards 
complete a talented cast. In addition, there 
is a small corps-de-ballet, whose work agree- 
ably diversifies the entertainment, and music 
has been specially composed and adapted 
by Arthur Collier. H.G.M. 


New Shows of the Month 
The Hovel Theatre 


ERE is an enterprise remote, obscure and 

sincere. On the second night of their 
production of Fountains Beyond by George 
Landen Dann there were more _ people 
engaged in the performance than had come 
to witness it. A curious determination to 
fill the back row first left six rows of empty 
chairs between the actors and their audience. 
This had a solemnising effect, like a service 
in a small mission hall. The piece itself was 
tract-like, crude but sincere. Its subject was 
strange and new and it held attention. It 
depicted life in a small town in Queensland, 
with special reference to the blacks. Plan- 
ning even in Old Testament days necessitated 
the forcible removal of existing homes. This 
play claims sympathy for the aborigines, a 
class we had imagined to be comparatively 
well treated. However, once again private 
tragedy supplanted the social issue to 
contrive an effective final curtain. As already 
indicated, the quality of sincerity com- 
manded respect for the acting (with one 
exception), the more so as a completely black 
make-up was necessary for three members 
of the company. Particularly good per- 
formances were given by Kathleen Kelly 
and Charles Stanley. The play was directed 
by Neysa Grahame. H.G.M. 


(Contd.) 


Under 30 Theatre Group 


@)N Sunday 25th September the Under 30 
Theatre Group presented John Keats \ 


Lived Here by Diana Raymond. Interest in 
this play is exclusively biographical. 


is not a dramatic figure. The. story is 


pleasantly and plausibly told but one or two w 
noticeably modern cliches jar on the ear} 


occasionally. A notional audience unfamiliar 
with 
be supposedly restive. 


the names of the characters must # 
But nowhere where /5/ 
English is spoken will it be possible to collect © 


Keats. 9 


an audience unfamiliar with their names. of 


Some knowledge of the story of Keats and r 
love for his name and work are |§ 


some 


constant factors. It seems therefore pedantic 


to put them out of mind and condemn a play sic 


because it could not succeed without them. be 
It is certainly agreeable, luxuriously sad |) 


really, to be taken over the ground and 
shown pictures from Keats’ life in this way. 
Some of the acting was very good. Robert 
Speaight hit off poor Hayden with great 
effect. Frank Duncan served Severn’s 
memory quite well. Rene Ray did Fanny 
Brawne a service by making her nothing 
worse than ordinary. 
appearance and demeanour and whole per- 


formance from first to last never effended )% 


the memory of the rare genius he was called 
upon to represent. H.G.M. 
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Denholm Elliott’s | 
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| T is very pleasant to record that the two 
Opening productions of the Old Vic Com- 
lany’s season have met with well justified 
access. Under the new leadership of 
jlewellyn Rees as Administrator of the Old 
‘i¢ and Hugh Hunt as Director of the Com- 
pny, it is obvious we can look forward to a 
tason of vigour and real accomplishment. 
1 The plays to be presented after the first 
wo here featured are Turgenev’s A Month 
! the Country with Michel Saint-Denis as 
roducer and Tanya Moiseiwitsch as 
sesigner; Moliére’s The Miser, to be pro- 
aced by Tyrone Guthrie, with Georges 


ANGELA BADDELEY as Mrs. Hardcastle 


The Old Vic Theatre Company 


SIXTH: SEASON AT TRE NEW THEATRE 


Benda as designer, and Hamlet, which Hugh 
Hunt will produce, with Laurence Irving as 
designer. 

The season opened on 11th October with 
Hugh Hunt’s lovely production of Love's 
Labour's Lost and was followed on the 18th 
by Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, an 
instantaneous triumph demonstrating what a 
splendid all-round acting team has been 


gathered together this season. Michael 
Benthall’s production and Alan Barlow’s 
decor (after Rowlandson) have earned 


special praise and never has Goldsmith’s 
famous play been seen to better advantage. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 
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** Love’s 
Labour’s @ 
Lost’) 


14 
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@ Scenes from Hug! 
Hunt's most success) 
ful production of Shakes 
peare’s early comedy, | 
poetic romance of ricl/ 
language and _ youthful) 
sentiment. Mr. we 
direction has emphasise? 
the idyllic quality of th|? 
play, aided and abet 
by Berkeley  Sutcliffe’}j 
lovely decor. This, th 
opening production o| 
the season, is indeed jj 
feast for eye and ear, ani 
was a happy augury fo 
the success of the seaso 


f 
. 


(Above): 


Berowne: If I break faith, thi 
word shall speak for me, 
am forsworn on mere necé 
sity. = 

The three friends an 

fellow scholars of Ferd 

nand, King of Navarr 

undertake to abandon a 

pleasures—including — th 

ladies—for a term oO 

three years. 
4 
4 
/ 


(Left): \ 
Don Adriano de Armado: Thil} 
very all of all is, but, sweet}? 
heart, I do implore secrecy)) 
that the king would have mily) 
present the princess, swee; 
chuck, with some delightfuj)! 
ostentation, or show, 6 
pageant, or antick, or fire}! 
work. 
The loquacious Armado, 
“a fantastical Spaniard 
(Baliol Holloway), seeks 
the help of Holofernes: 
the schoolmaster (Mark) 
Dignam, seated /eft), anc) 
Sir Nathaniel (Miles 
Malleson, seated right)) 
Also in the picture, top 
Rosalind Boxall as 
Jaquenetta and George) 
Benson as_ Costard: 
extreme left, Paul Rogers 
as Dull, the Constable 
and extreme right, Brian 
Smith as Moth. 


Aas 


ea ie, Cs ee a et 


Wrowne: Lady, I will  com- 
mend you to my own heart. 


i ichael Redgrave as 


leroOWne and Diana 


faurchill as  Rosaline. 


ight): 


yowne: Guilty, my lord, 
dailty I confess, I confess. 


Owne, who has just 
nasked his friends, 
/¥ confesses his own 
tlt as purveyor of a 
@ poem. Left to right: 
zel Stock as Dumaine, 
irdon Whiting as Long- 
il, Michael Redgrave 
}Berowne and Michael 
firidge as the King. 


(Left): 


Princess: Was that the king, 
that spurr’d his horse so 
hard se 


The Princess of France 
(Angela Baddeley, centre) 
with her ladies Maria 
(Jane Wenham), Kather- 
ine (Yvonne Mitchell) 
and Rosaline, are bent on 
making the King and his 
friends break their oath. 
Centre _ foreground, 
Walter Hudd as Boyet. 


**She Stoops to 


Conquer ”’ 


(Above): i 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE and DIANA IY 


CHURCHILL as Young Marlow and oe 


: 

lh} 
: 
5 


(Left): 
MILES MALLESON as’ Mr. Hardcastle 


(Below): 


NIGEL STOCK and YVONNE MITCHELL 
as Tony Lumpkin and Constance 


Mr. Hardcastle: When company comes you are not to pop out and stare, and then run in again, like 
frightened rabbits in a warren. 


r. Hardcastle (Miles Malleson) prepares his servants, Diggory (Gordon Whiting), Roger 
‘Norman Welsh), Ralph (Rodney Diak) and Thomas (William Eedle), for the arrival of 
his guest, young Marlow. 


Hastings: Perish the baubles! Your person is all I desire. 


Aarlow’s friend, Hastings (Michael Aldridge) declares his intention of running off with 
| Hardcastle’s niece, Constance (Yvonne Mitchell). 
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“Sea Change ”’ New Ballet at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 


@ Scenes from the successful new ballet which was included in the opening programme of the new season at 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 27th September. Choreography by John Cranko to Sibeli ‘“*En Saga ”’ music, 
and the impressive decor by John Piper is an outstanding feature of a movingly atmospheric work. In the pictures 
above are: Sheila O'Reilly and Michael Hogan as the Young Wife and her Fisherman Husband, and (right) David 


Poole and Joan Cadzow as the Skipper and his Wife, with Maureen Swanson as their Child. Below: The dramatic 
Lament scene after the Young Wife’s Husband is lost at sea. Centre: Hans Zullig as the Pastor. 


Jas. D. O'Callaghan, Dublin 


MA 


ROLAND CULVER as Ronald Knight, M.A., and DAVID O’BRIEN as 
Robin Spender 


- Master of Arts E 


ibe ide we VAUD ENVIERE 


CENES from William Douglas Home’s amusing comedy of public 

school life which has just transferred from the Strand to the 

Vaudeville Theatre. An excellent company, headed by Roland 

) Culver as the housemaster victim of an incorrigible pupil (portrayed 
to the life by David O’Brien), extract many laughs and keep the pace 

going, magnificently aided by Michael Benthall’s expert direction. 

Master of Arts should have a worthy place in that series of schoolh 

life comedies which are held in affection by English theatregoers. 


RIGRURES | BY. .DENIS -DESeMARNEY. 
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Fiona: How are you, darling 
Robin: All right! Don’t 
sloppy! 


Las 


ee 


Fiona Spender (Ursu 
Howells) greets her you 
brother in his Hous 
master’s study. It 
Founders’ Day and Mi 
Spender has just di 
covered that she and M 
Knight are old acquaiiy 

tances. 


rn 


ao, 


Duchess: Fern, do stop talkir 
about shooting. Come ary 
look at Charlie’s spots. i, 

Duke: What is it? Where? i 
can’t see anything. | 

Duchess: They've gone, yee 
dope. 


The Duke and Duches}: 
of Fernyrigg (John Mille)’ 
and Enid Sass) with the’ 
son, Charles, Earl (ems 
Whiting (Michael Atkir)” 
son), another pupil at thi, 

schoo! and Robin 9 

Spender’s friend. 9) 


| 
} 
Duke: Come and have a dri 

at home, : 


Mrs. Spender: But, Duke, you}! 
son may be drowned. 


Duke: No chance of that. Mi)! 
Uncle Clarence ‘wasn}i) 
drowned, so why _— shoul H | 
Charlie be? 

During Founders’ Da), 

festivitics that evenini) 

Charles disappears, bu) 

his father is unperturbed 

to the astonishment 

Mrs. Spender (Barbaréd) 

Leake). (Left): Norma i 

Pierce as the Rt. Hon 

Frederick Spender, PC) 

MP, member of the Cabil 

net and “bookie” by 

profession. 


| 


iting: Hullosh. Is that you, headmaster? This is 


“King Henry the Shecond shpeaking. 


iuarles returns from his watery adventure 
‘little the worse for drink, to the horror of 
‘e Matron, Miss Osborn (Margot Lister). 


I had to 


Miss Osborn: Mr. Knight, the boy is ill. 
humour him. 


Ronnie: What's wrong with him? 

Miss Osborn: { couldn’t say. I think perhaps he 
caught a chill developing his photographs. 

Robin Spender displays a serious tempera- 

ture on the Tuesday of Ascot Week. 


Ronnie: You have a 
voucher for the Royal 
Enclosure, I suppose? 


Robin: No, sir. I'm only 
going on the Heath. 


Ronnie: Oh, roughing it. 


Ro bin Spender’s 
little plot is revealed. 
He had taken a snap 
of his sister and Mr. 
Knight kissing each 
other on Founders’ 
Day, and with evid- 
ence in hand has 
little difficulty in 
persuading his 
Housemaster to lend 
him his binoculars 
for an illicit visit to 
the races. 


(Above left): 

Headmaster (Graham Stuart): Spender ill? I think 
perhaps I'll just nip up and see him while I’m here. 

Ronnie: Oh, no, sir—don’t do that. 

Headmaster: Ah, well, I mustn't interfere. The age 3 
of innocence is far too fleeting to be woken upgm 

An awkward moment for Mr. Knight, whaj 

is fully aware that Spender is at the races§e 


f! 
eal 


(Above): 
Ronni We need twenty thousand pounds for a) 
Libr Extension. Would you be good enough— 


Mr. Spender: Not on your life. A Library! Now,}7) 
if you'd said a Stud! 


The Headmaster has detailed Mr. Knight} 
to try and raise a fund for a Library Ex-|) 
tension, but the Minister of Education is}/| 

not to be persuaded. | 


(Left): 
Ronnie: Ull have a monkey on Alcibiades—twice. 
Mr. Spender: ‘Eee, lad—that’s champion! 


By Royal Hunt Cup Day, having learnt) 
something about racing and its jargon from |1 
the irrepressible Spender and his father, |! 
Mr. Knight lays his all on Robin Spender’s || 
favourite horse in the hope of raising the 

twenty thousand pounds. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Would you be sur- 
were I to tell you that 
son attended. Ascot 
this afternoon? 


. Spender: No, I would not. 
i know he did. I saw his 
race card in his fireplace. 


\r. Knight has tried his 
est to wriggle out of 
nung Spender’s polite 
jackmail, but gets no 
Hpport from the boy’s 
ather. However, the 
Now falls when the 
Readmaster himself 
(ceives a report that 
ender was seen at the 
races. 


nnie: Three cheers for Alci- 
iades! Hip-Hip-Hurrah! 


wadmaster: Your birthday, 
Knight? 


slebrations over Alci- 
des’ win are interrup- 
d by the Head who is 
yw convinced that Mr. 
wnight has taken leave of 


his senses. 


oe PAA ED 


B.B.C. Commentator: 
something coming 
rails—there i 
on the 


Naturally Spender’s 
desire to see his horse 
run is now out of the 
question and, much 


aggrieved, he has to be 
content with listening-in 
to the race. Mr. Knight 
joins him and Charles 
round the radio set and 

excitement runs high. 


NWP ssscccUseesiiil 
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SS 
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eadmaster: If you showed a true repen 
tance, Spender, I might find it in me toj@ 
exercise a little clemency. } 
Robin: Wd try and find it, if I were you,\ 
SIT. f 
Headmaster: What would you try and find? 4a 
Robin: The clemency. | 
: ae sal 
The incorrigible Spender still? 
thinks he is on safe ground, but] 
unfortunately for him everything is 
subsequently cleared up and they 
announcement of Mr. Knight’ ig 
engagement to his sister rathe Ly 
takes the sting out of his littleiil 
attempt at blackmail. 


5 


(Below): 


Ronnie: Robin, would you mind stepping 
out into the garden and seeing the Head? & 


| 

The closing moments of the play. 

The Headmaster, ne in full) 

possession of the facts, wishes to} 
exact retribution. 


eorge Kirsta’s charming decor for the Gaieré Parisienne ballet which was included in the ill-fated play 4A Bullet 


in the Ballet. 


| 
(CREATIVE ARTISTS IN THE THEATRE 


HE most exciting, exhilarating, exacting, 
creative work in the theatre is that of the 
artist responsible for the stage design, accord- 
kng to George Kirsta, whose name is chiefly 
associated in this country with a number of 
memorable ballet and operatic productions. 
Kirsta, although he owes his artistic train- 
Eng to the modern Western European school 
rt painting, brought to his art a warmth of 
®Siavonic fancy inherited from a long line of 
South Russian ancestors. In Vienna, the 
izaroque city of Mozart and Strauss, where 
iKirsta had settled down in 1920, after the 
Russian Revolution, he established his great 
weputation as a painter of the neo-classical 
style.’ His leaning to the Baroque in 
‘voluptuous curves and architectural design 
mnables him to give the stage an enhanced 
atmosphere of the dramatic. There is noth- 
ang artificial or static about his stage concep- 
tions, however remote they may be from the 
nmatter-of-fact limitations of everyday life, 
land it is this that gives his “period” produc- 
fions such a vivid, convincing authenticity— 
a “style” which is alive, without being 
realistic in an old-fashioned sense. 
| “If a designer, having invented a lovely 
‘scene, and peopled it with ‘characters’ in 
appropriate costumes, imagines that his work 
is finished, he makes a great mistake,” says 
\Kirsta. “It is the execution of the artist’s 
sketches that matters most. Other people’s 
dhands, executing the decor or costumes, can 
sometimes mar, or kill, the artist’s intentions. 
“Decor and costume do not stand alone 


J 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


by sELISABETHEsH. GY CORAPHIEL 


George Kirsta 


as matters of sovereign importance on their 
own account; they must grow out of the 
libretto and the music, and become so closely 
interwoven with the whole texture of the 
Uh es that they are an inextricable part 
ORBIT 

“Tt is not sufficient merely to produce 
pretty settings. The artist's function is to 
clothe, with line and colour, the ideas of the 
dramatist and composer; the scene must 
convey the mood, and it must be conceived 
not only as a picture, but as an animated 
one. In other words, decor has its own key- 
board on which the artist plays his harmony 
—a harmony which corresponds exactly to 
counter-point in music. 

“When you look at a painting by Rem- 
brandt or Caravaggio, you are held spell- 
bound, not only by the draughtsmanship, but 
by the light and shade which provide the 
compositional and dramatic elements which 
are of the greatest—indeed, of decisive— 
importance. 

“It is up to the stage designer to treat his 
stage pictures in exactly the same way, with 
the added proviso that they must be just as 
harmonious when they break into action as 
they are in the model on the designer’s desk. 

“A stage set, however beautiful, which 
impresses itself upon the audience in defiance 
of the action is always an artistic mistake. 
There are times when it must fade almost 
completely from the spectator’s notice, leay- 
ing his attention to be concentrated entirely 
upon the performers. 


“This brings me to the important question 
of stage lighting. In the commercial theatre, 
time is money, and time devoted to lighting 
rehearsals is almost invariably grudged, with 
the result that they are cut down to a mini- 
mum. Even at that, the lighting is in the 
hands of the stage director, and the designer 
very often is scarcely even consulted. 

“In my opinion, this is quite unjustifiable, 
for the only person qualified to light a scene 
is the artist who created the stage picture. 

“My own method is to work exactly as if I 
were using a palette in the studio. I establish 
contact with my electrician, find out how 
many reds, blues, ambers and whites he has, 
and then, with the aid of ‘gels,’ proceed to 
mix, intensify and modify them, just as if 
they were colours mixed with a brush. 

“This is, indeed, the most painterly job of 
the whole production, and managements 
should realise that by cutting lighting 
rehearsals, they are throwing away valuable 
opportunities which would heip to insure the 
final success. 

“Let me quote one example from actual 
experience of what might be called a purely 
creative process in which lighting played an 
essential part. You remember the opening 
scene of Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman, 
where the hero sings his famous aria describ- 
ing his first love. The electricians had a spot 
focused on Henry Wendon as Hoffman. The 
scene was almost completely in shadow, 
apart from that one spot. ‘Screw down— 
reduce your iris—then spread out again,’ I 
called to the electricians. They thought I 
was mad—a ‘Russian maniac’ and all the 
rest of it. But eventually I found what I 
wanted, a spot focused on the singer, 
enveloping him from his head to his heart. 
And as his gestures portrayed his emotions, 


Another example of George Kirsta’s work for the ballet. A scene from The Lovers’ Gallery, one of the nog 7 
successful works in Metropolitan Ballet’s repertoire. ; 
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the spot increased or diminished, following 
every movement, every shade of expression. 


The effect was magical. On the opening night — 


the audience rose in applause. 

“In my opinion, progress in the theatre 
lies broadly along these lines. It is to artists” 
quite as much as to writers and musicians 
that one must look for new ideas to stimulate 
successful evolution in the entertainment 
industry.” 

George Kirsta was invited to England in 
1937 at the suggestion of Sir George Frank- 
enstein, the Austrian Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. His first artistic work 
here was for the Coronation Season of the 
Markova-Dolin Ballet. For them he designed 
the famous Nijinska Ballet, La Bien Aimee. 

He has infused new life into many operas 
—notably Sorotschintsi Fair at the Savoy; 
but it is in the presentation of ballet that he 
finds his real metier. He expresses himself 
not only through the medium of design, for 
he has written many original ballet-libretti, 
and often assisted in creating the actual 
choreography; this he regards not merely as 
a versatile side-line, but as an integral part 
of the equipment of the genuine creative 
artist claiming the title of artistic director. © 

That ill-starred venture, A Bullet in the 
Ballet will always be remembered for the 
delicious Massine Ballet, Gaieté Parisienne, 
which Kirsta created for it; and his recent” 
The Lovers’ Gallery, is still touring. the 
country with brilliant success. No stage — 
setting has ever shown more imaginative and 
perfect command of perspective, or more 
clearly demonstrated that a stage designer 
needs to be a mathematician as well as an 
artist—and no mathematician can afford to 
let temperament get the better of his powers. 
of calculation! 


(Picture by Duncan Melvin) 
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tight): 
MARGOT FONTEYN 


\s Princess Aurora in The 
feeping Beauty, an overwhelm- 


en this full length classical 
leilet. Critics and audiences 
ve been unanimous in hailing 
€iss Fonteyn as probably the 
featest dancer now living, and 
| sensational success for the 
dier’s Wells ballet season in 
‘lew York was assured from 
the opening night. 


(Picture by Felix Fonteyn) 


ECAUSE of the difficulty of raising 
money for theatrical productions, the 
-ason has been notably slow in starting, and 
mehow the first offerings have been all- 
i@tish and for one reason or another, all- 
‘uggish. 
Terence Rattigan’s The Browning Version 
ad A Harlequinade were eagerly awaited, 
larticularly after the success of The Winslow 
voy and the respect it inspired for the 
uuthor, but the general response has been 
me of disappointment. True, one or two of 
1¢ reviewers found The Browning Version 
1e same trenchant and affecting drama that 
on for the author the Ellen Terry Award 
England, and almost all have acknow- 
\dged the play’s craftsmanship and theatrical 
ectiveness, but Brooks Atkinson of the 
ew York Times expressed the doubt that 
Listed in many minds, when he wrote: “Is 
a fine character portrait or only superior 
ck-work? ” He took ‘the less worthy 
Ge of the argument,” and ended by say- 
ig: “The Browning Version seems clever 
\ther than genuine—Pinero watered down 
ir modern taste,” and the response of the 
wcond night audience seemed to echo this 
pinion. 


Neither the performances nor the direction 
can be held in any way responsible for this 


hollow ring. Peter Glenville, who directed 
the original London production, made the 
crossing to see that nothing went amiss over 
here, and Maurice Evans and Edna Best are 
co-starring in the Eric Portman-Mary Ellis 
roles. Mr. Evans, in his first appearance in 
America out of costume, gives a masterful 
delineation of old, wasted Crocker-Harris, 
bringing to this frustrated failure the proper 
blend of pride and pity, while Miss Best, if 
not quite so successful as his hateful wife, 
having to continually fight down her 
personal charm, does not materially alter 
the author’s intent. And there are two fine 
supporting performances by Peter Scott- 
Smith, the fifth termer who likes “The 
Crock” despite his Himmler reputation, and 
Ron Randall, an Australian stage and film 
star and lately of Hollywood, as the lover 
who switches his friendship from mistress to 
husband. 

As for A Harlequinade, it was cut for 
American consumption--the episode with 
the constable being removed in its entirety— 
and I daresay Mr. Evans and Miss Best 
would have liked to have done the same to 


the entire play. While the puffed up per- 
formances managed to conjure occasional 
fun from the trifling plot, a marked relief 
seemed to be in evidence on both sides of 
the footlights at the final curtain. 

* * * 


The Chiltern Hundreds arrived on these 
shores re-christened Yes, M’Lord, hardly an 
inspired title but certainly an easier one for 
Americans to remember when they go to the 
box office, assuming, of course, they go to 
the box office, for while A. E. Matthews’ 
wonderfully comic performance of _ the 
absent-minded, imperturbable Earl of Lister 
was loved and lauded, W. Douglas Home’s 
script was generally deemed unworthy of 
such performing and that of George 
Curzon’s very superior, ultra conservative 
butler, Beecham, and Mary _ Hinton’s 
graciously busy Countess of Lister. But 
still, if Mr. Home has not dialogued his 
satire with comic brilliance or constructed it 
with finesse, he still generates a goodly quota 
of laughs in the first two acts, by taking full 
advantage of the humour inherent in the 
reversal of a once considered normal state of 
affairs: a Lord runs on the Labour ticket, 
his butler on the Conservative; a Countess 
has to clean and cook while her ex-inaid gets 
engaged to her son; a Labour politician 
goes to the House of Lords, etc. And 
this humour of reversal is universal, which 
accounts for the laughs on this side of the 
Atlantic, for surely it was not the lines stem- 
ming from the background of by-elections 
and local customs, like the rule of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, etc., which are so indigenous 
to Britain, that garnered the guffaws. And 
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that third act is also strictly British. Where + 
else but in the English comedy does all the 
fun stop in the third act, while the author | 
devotes himself to the tiresome task of pair- = 
ing everybody off for the painfully obvious | 
happy ending? Mr. Home even managed to = 
get Lady “Horse Face” Caroline Smith fj 
together with the Labour’ man, Mr. | 
Cleghorn—and on such frightfully short + 
acquaintance, too. it’ 
* * * ; 

Officially, the 1949-50 season opened with |y 
a production of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, a play which has no great stronghold 
on the affections of the American theatre- j) 
going public. Even when last revived in 
1940 with Helen Hayes as Viola and |= 
Maurice Evans as Malvolio, giving virtuoso 
performances which relieved the tedium of 
the old mistaken identity plot and the antics 
of those drunken dullards, Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew, Twelfth Night was still not a very } 
popular or felicitous evening in the theatre. 
Now, with an ensemble cast, it is good for 
a twelve night run. 

In the role of the male garbed ingenue is © 
a sincere, young actress, Frances Reid, who 
has had infinitely more experience with the 
classics or, for that matter, any stage roles, 
considering the great actor unemployment 
situation, than most American actresses her 
age. She has played Julia in The Rivals, 
Ophelia in Maurice Evans’ G.I. Hamlet, 
Roxanne in Cyrano de Bergerac, and Lady 
Anne in Richard III, which would imply 
versatility, but is hardly the case. Somehow, 
for all her technical competence, her sweet- 
ness of manner, which borders very close on 
the saccharine, crystalises all her portrayals 
to Frances Reid, and her Viola is no excep- 
tion. Considerably more successful in hiding © 
his personal identity is Arnold Moss as the 
vain and pompous Malvolio, although he | 
does seem to overdo the role, probably 
taking an actor’s advantage of the director's 
easygoing staging. 
* * * 
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An attempt to once again create a perma- | 
nent American Gilbert & Sullivan Company ) 
was made by S. M. Chartock, who in 1933 |) 
took over the well-remembered Milton | 
Aborn Company on the latter’s death, and if | 
well-wishing could bring success, Mr. Char- 
tock would be sponsoring the equivalent of | 
(Continued on page 30) | 


(Left): 


Maurice 


Evans | 
Terence Rattigan’s The Browning Version in the roles | 
created in London by Eric Portman and Mary Ellis. | 
Terence Rattigan’s Playbill was on the whole luke- H 
warmly received in New York, particularly the second || 
item in the programme, Harlequinade, which appar- | 
ently failed to appeal to the American sense of humour. — | 


and Edna Best as they appear in , 
$ 
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(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


My 
Favourite Aunt 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


S a race playgoers are rather selfish folk. 
Frequently they choose to attend the 
\\heatre solely to escape the distasteful round 
Hitting upon 


nd see them time and time again in the 
}iame sort of part. In this way actors get 
identified with a certain type of role, which 
may make their fortune, but only at the 
Kixpense of a lifetime of type-casting. 
iTheatregoers pay their escape money, but it 
paever occurs to them that the artist might 
yaave a similar craving to escape from play- 
(ez an endless succession of tragedy queens 
‘br crazy aunts. 

Sybil Thorndike is one of the few actresses 
wwno can create a tragedy queen and a crazy 
Ment with an equal degree of success. Her 
bility to play both offers escape to her 
ieablic and to her artistic self. When I first 
‘intered a West End theatre, it was in impres- 
yave silence to pay homage to her moving 
jonception of Saint Joan. I could never 
\iave believed that twenty-five years later 
gat same actress would give so wildly funny 
performance as her current interpretation 
ii Aunt Anna Rose in Treasure Hunt at the 
meollo. Saint Joan and Aunt Anna Rose 
oth attracted Sybil because they had some- 
ming in common—both were simultaneously 
= escape and a stimulant, for the player and 
cie playgoer. 
" The Thorndike theory demands that the 
‘eatre shall offer an escape into the life of 
Ae imagination. Everyone who sees a play 
Hakes a journey, and if the play has been 
forth while they should return stimulated 
ed with a richer knowledge of life. The 
jffect is the same whether the play be tragic 
\© comic, for tragedy and comedy cannot be 
)olated into set water-tight compartments. 
hey are simply different ways of saying the 
mame thing. As Sybil will tell you, there is 
jmic irony in a Greek tragedy such as 
Medea and tragedy even in a comedy as 
vazy as Treasure Hunt. 

Aunt Anna Rose is so adorably mad that 
me suspects that her maiden name must 
ave been Marx. A widow, she lives in a 
famp Irish mansion twenty miles from any- 
i}here, swamped by debts, mortgages and 
}verdrafts. A sedan chair, adorning a corner 
£ the drawing room, is her chief joy. It is 
fer magic carpet, satisfying her passion’ for 
reign travel. According to the length of 
»ie journey she wishes to make, she imagines 
» either a plane or a train and embarks with 
| 1 the excitement of a traveller boarding 
1€ Yankee Clipper or the Golden Arrow. 
| 
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SYBIL THORNDIKE 
as Aunt Anna Rose 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


If she decides upon an air journey, she 
invariably takes a couple of Commando pills 
to see her through, but if she chooses a land 
route she is content to while away the hours 
by reading some of the travel brochures pro- 
truding from her capacious handbag. By 
stepping into her cosy sedan and drawing 
the rose-pink curtains she effects a complete 
get-away from reality. So much for the comic 
aspect of Anna Rose! 

Hers has been a life of tragedy, for all its 
humorous eccentricities. In her youth she 
was known as the Rose of Dublin, the most 
desired colleen in the Emerald Isle. She 
was married to a fishy-eyed Austrian baron 
with the breeding of centuries. Her future 
became a ghastly prospect until he fell—or 
was he pushed?—out of the Orient Express 
as they raced across Europe on their honey- 
moon. So Anna Rose returned to the 
family seat of Ballyroden, eventually to 
wear a hat adorned with a white love-bird 
called Tito, content to enjoy a weekly after- 
noon visit to the local cinema to see the 
escapades of the Jungle Queen. She is not 
allowed to go in the evening, being packed 
off to bed every night at six by her 
domineering family. So much for the tragic 
aspect of Anna Rose! 

Sybil is right. The play could be either a 
comedy or a tragedy. John Gielgud pro- 
duced it as a means of evoking laughter, but 
had he chosen to accentuate the pathos of it 

(Continued overleaf) 


all, Sybil could just as easily have wrung 
tears instead of smiles. As it is, she revels 
in this mad part, because Anna Rose is such 
a happy mad woman. She gets such enjoy- 
ment out of her busy life, rushing about on 
imaginary journeys to Honolulu and Buda- 
pest in her non-smoker. No one can help 
adoring her, or forgiving her for imagining 
that she is the only sane person in the world. 
There is nothing horrific in this study of 
madness and no suggestion of bad taste. It 
is a wild flight into the realm of fantastic 
comedy. 


There is no place in the Thorndike scheme 
of things for those who look upon the 
theatre simply as a means of getting away 
from the physical and mental discomforts 
of life. As Sybil sees it, the theatre exists 
to hurt, to heal and to stab us into aware- 
ness. It is not just a salve which may soothe 
without healing. Such parts as Saint Joan 
and Medea stabbed audiences into aware- 
ness of the world about them. Great tragic 
parts draw tears from playgoers, but through 
those tears they should see a new world of 
beauty which might previously have been 
hidden from them. Comedy parts can 
produce the same effect through laughter— 
through tears of laughter in the case of 
Sybil’s performance as the eccentric Anna 
Rose. Yet the thinking playgoer will 
discover a deeper significance in her 
imaginary wanderings than the mere fancies 
of a disordered mind. 


A Gift for Your Friend 


A YEARLY subscription to Theatre World 

is an ideal gift for any of your friends 
or relatives who are theatre lovers, whether 
at home or overseas. You can be sure also 
that each issue will serve as a constant 
reminder of your kind thoughts and good 
wishes throughout the coming year. 


If you have a friend who is not already a 
reader of Theatre World why not send us 
details of his or her name and address 
together with 13/6, which will cover the cost 
of a year’s subscription. As a special seasonal 
offer we will send in addition to the usual 
monthly issues (commencing January 1950) 
two illustrated souvenirs featuring Gertrude 
Lawrence in September Tide and Eric Port- 
man in Terence Rattigan’s Playbill. These 
souvenirs will be sent in time for Christmas 
or the New Year as desired and we shall be 
pleased to include your personal message or 
greeting card. 


If you wish to avail yourself of this special 
form of greeting kindly send your instruc- 
tions with remittance not later than 15th 
December to Circulation Manager, Theatre 
World, 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Echoes from Broadway (Continued) jj 


a second South Pacific troupe. But it seems jj 
impossible to discuss or write a review of 
Gilbert and Sullivan without mentioning the 
D’Oyle Carte, and the moment that happens” 
the virtues of this American Company pale |] 
into. nothingness and all that remains is a _ 
longing for Martyn Green and his joyous jj 
companions. 


* * * 


But if the theatre has been found wanting }f 
to date, the ballet has been electrifying. § 
Roland Petit’s Les Ballets de Paris scorched }} 
the imagination with its production of 
Carmen, the famous bedroom scene proving 
a Frenchman can bring sex even to a classic jf 
pas de deux. Imported into the Winter 
Garden Theatre by the Messrs. Schubert, the J 
usual home for the big, flashy, brassy § 
musicals, its last tenant being As The Girls } 
Go, this ballet company is actually reaching 
and satisfying the tired business man and | 
the out-of-town buyers. And why shouldn't 
it? Not only do they get the temperature- § 
raising Carmen with that small bundle of — 
snarling lusciousness, Renee Jeanmaire, but § 
Colette Marchand in two shorter ballets, 
l’Oeuf a la Coque (The Boiled Egg) and Le }} 
Combat (The Duel)—and Miss Marchand’s |p 
long and shapely legs are designed to get pp 
any man’s mind working up to an interest [© 
in the arts. 


Besides basking in the heat of its own 
reception, Les Ballets de Paris helped warm ~ 
the stage for The Sadler’s Wells Ballet’s first 1 
visit to the United States. The announce- 
ment of its four week engagement at the | 
Metropolitan Opera House brought an | 
unprecedented advance sale to the box office 
and opening night was as gala an occasion 7! 
as New York can provide. The Met., plush # 
with personalities from the arts, government Re 
and society, was a perfect setting for this 7 
greatest of ballet companies. Ninette de 
Valois chose to open the short season with 
The Sleeping Beauty, giving Americans their 
first opportunity to see this old Marius 
Petipa creation in its entirety and the effect | 
was tremendously rewarding. The magnifi- 
cent spectacle of Oliver Messel’s costumes 
and scenery and the dazzling precision of the . 
corps de ballet provided two elements — 
lamentably lacking in American ballet. And 
then Margot Fonteyn as Princess Aurora || 
created a sensation that can only be com- — 
pared to Laurence Olivier’s performances 
with the Old Vic. The impact of her success §* 
has been overwhelming. John Martin, dance §) 
critic of the New York Times, in one review 
managed to call her “a star of the first fy 
magnitude,” “a ballerina among ballerinas,” 7% 
“just about as enchanting a dancer as has 
come along in a score of years,” and so the — 
applause ran through all the newspapers 
culminating in “probably the best ballet 
dancer in the world.” 


In the News 


(Left): 
AUSTIN TREVOR 


as ** Signor Riazza,’’ the Meat King, in the 
gay Cicely Courtneidge musical Her Excel- 
lency, which recently transferred to the 
Saville Theatre, where it is enjoying a 
successful run. (Portrait: Houston-Rogers) 


(Below Left): 
MARGARET LOCKWOOD 


who is to play Peter in the Daniel Mayer 
Company’s presentation of Peter Pan, which 
opens at the Scala on 23rd December. 


(Below): 
ANNE CRAWFORD 


another well-known film star, who has made 
a hit in Lady Audley’s Secret, first play 
under the new management at the Bedford. 


AS We Go to Press 


WH ILLIAM Douglas Home’s Master of 

Arts transferred from the Strand 
Theatre to the Vaudeville on 31st October, 
to make room for Queen Elizabeth Slept 
Here. This play, an adaptation by Talbot 
Rothwell of a play by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart, will open at the Strand on 
3rd November. The stars are Dulcie Gray 
and Michael Denison, and the supporting 
cast includes Julien Mitchell, Winifred 
Melville, Kenneth Connor and _ Susan 
Richmond. Richard Bird directs, and the 
settings are by Henderson Storie. Queen 
Elizabeth Slept Here is presented by Stanley 
French. * * * 


Linnit and Dunfee’s autumn productions 
are as follows :— 

Gas Light, with Dennis Price, Rosamund 
John, George Merritt, Ailsa Grahame and 
Josephine Howes, produced by Dennis 
Arundell. 

The Non-Resident by Frank Harvey, with 
Richard Bird directing. Cast is headed by 
Gordon Harker, Francis Lister, Jenny Laird, 
Glen Alyn and Margaret Withers. Harker 
plays four parts—a business man, an 
Edwardian butler, a batman during ihe last 
war and a detective inspector. 

Mary Bonaventure, by Charlotte Hastings, 
in which Fay Compton plays the role of a 
nun in a nursing order at a convent near 
Norwich. Dame Irene Vanbrugh is the 
Mother Superior, Mary Kerridge a girl 
sentenced to death for murder and Ballard 
Berkeley is a doctor. Charles Hickman 
directs. * * * 


A new mystery “thriller” by Agatha 
Christie, entitled Murder at the Vicarage, 
based on her best selling novel of the same 
name, with Barbara Mullen starring, will 
reach the West End in November. This is 
the fourth of Miss Christie’s stories to be 
presented on the stage by B. A. Meyer, 
whose first of the series was Alibi in which 
Charles Laughton made his first considerable 
success in the West End. Even more popular 
was Ten Little Niggers, produced in 1942, 
which played to smash-hit business in 
London and New York and thereafter was 
seen all over the world. 

* * * 


The Young Vic Company’s _ third 


17th October, followed by Leyden, ne fi 
Hague, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm 4 
and Oslo. They return to England on 6th |} 
November. They are presenting “A t 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and in most of } 
these cities play in the Royal or Municipal 94, 
theatres, with official and ambassadorial |. 
receptions for the players. ay 
A Midsummer Night's Dream is produced = 
by George Devine, Director of the Young 
Vic, with decor by Motley and music © 
specially composed by Henry Boys for the © 
ondes martenot, a French instrument of ) 
which there are only twelve in existence, the 
music having to be recorded in France. ao’ 


Radio Gala at Palladium 


MmueE Daily Herald National Radio |% 

Celebrity Gala on Sunday evening, 2nd © 
October, was a Grand National Night on — 
the Light Programme. Curiosity was grati- jj) 
fied to see the people, often with script. |) 
creating the sounds whose source can usually ~ 
only. be conjectured. The first part of the — 
evening should have satisfied jazz enthusiasts 
with its ear endurance tests with brass instru- |)- 
ments. After an interval in which to enjoy } 
the satisfaction usually obtained by switch- 
ing off, the programme became more mellow. 
Beginning with Richard Attenborough and_ 
ending with Jane Russell, several cinema |) 
stars from the audience good-humouredly 
showed themselves against the footlights and |. 
this voluntary declension was much appre- 
ciated, being an “In Town Tonight” period 
of exceptional interest. Leslie Mitchell’s 
incidental comments to the microphone were 
a constant reminder that we were “on the 
air,’ and that the show was not primarily 
for us, but the enjoyment afforded by such 
masters of the art of broadcast entertain- 
ment as Elsie and Doris Waters and Frankie 
Howerd was enhanced by their visual 
appearance. The sight of Stewart Macpher- 
son, Anona Winn and the -rest of the 
celebrated team that endeavours to answer 
Twenty Questions without telepathy supplied — 
a happy mental picture for future listening. 
It was of interest that most applause was 
accorded to The Black Dyke Mills Band, 
who played Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. The programme ended on a sad 
note. Why need all those gentlemen have 
blacked their faces and put on woolly wigs 
to sing “Abide With Me”? H.G.M. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA ie 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL. 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. | — 


Telephones: 


LAYGOERS who wish to add an endur- 

ing memory to their scrapbooks should 
masten to the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
see Paul Scofield playing Constantine, the 
irustrated young writer, in the current 
evival of The Seagull by Chekhov. It is a 
moving performance by a highly sensitive 
jctor, obviously in love with his part and 
nxious for us to share his enthusiasm for 
he play. 

Young disillusioned Constantine appeals 
jo Paul Scofield because the character has so 
auch in common with Hamlet, both being 
inisunderstood by their mothers and both 
iving in an environment alien to their tem- 
erament. Scofield can claim to be some- 
hing of an authority on the part, having 
jlready played it with conspicuous success 
|t the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. It 
}ow emerges as a creation mellowed by 
bag and loving contemplation. 

Though in Chekhov there are no purple 
jassages in the Shakespearean sense, the 
imple writing makes an instant appeal to 
Me actor. Scofield maintains that though 
‘hekhov expresses genuine and untheatrical 
jmotions, his characters offer exciting 
faterial to artists who enjoy playing under- 
vritten parts. They demand closer study 
‘aan Shakespeare, as the rhythm of the verse 
: not there to help. They are written in the 
juick spasmodic utterance of everyday 
meech, yet there is something curiously 
vetic about the language. Both Chekhov 
md Shakespeare express true emotions, but 
“hekhov’s poetry is of mood rather than of 
vords. It is the actor’s job to interpret 
ese moods in the most convincing and 
theatrical manner. 
| Scofield sounds a telling note of despair 
8 his study of Constantine, son of Madame 
«kadina, the famous actress who could 
ever hope to understand him. He despises 
rer for the tomfool life she leads and the 
rashy parts in which she is content to win 
er triumphs. When he tries to write a play 
a a new form, his mother simply treats him 
8 a peevish conceited boy, making it more 
nd more obvious that he would have been 
appier as the son of a nobody. He is only 
slerated in his mother’s drawing room 
wecause he happens to be her son. Finally, 
5 a parasite on his uncle’s estate, he endures 
yneliness and has to admit that his work is 
ollow because he remains unwarmed by 


— 


anuscripts and shoots himself. 
» the occasion, Scofield produces a breath- 
‘ss tension in the house, without the least 
lace of hysteria in his acting. - 

| Many of us are baffled by the word 
»medy. on the title-page of such Chekhov 
days as The Cherry Orchard. To Scofield, 


hispers from the Wings 


By 
LOOKER ON 


Angus McBean 


PAUL SCOFIELD in The Seagull 


who has made a detailed study of the 
Russian Classics, the denomination of 
comedy is not so strange, even applied to 
apparently serious works. The Seagull, for 
instance, presents a group of quite ordinary 
everyday people reacting in a pathetic and 
ludicrous manner to tragic circumstances. 
They present a comic aspect from time to 
time, on account of the tragic circumstances 
in which they find themselves. In a nutshell, 
The Seagull is essentially a mixture of 
extreme pathos and comedy derived from 
tragic circumstances. It all seems to echo 
Sybil Thorndike’s theory that there is no such 
thing as pure tragedy and pure comedy. 
Plays consist of a mixture of both and are 
often either comic or tragic, according to the 
producer’s treatment of the script. 

For one reason young Scofield is looking 
forward to middle-age, because he wants to 
enjoy the experience of playing Uncle Vanya, 
to which no youthful actor can hope to-do 
full justice. Constantine is about the only 
young man drawn by Chekhov in any great 
detail. His great creations are people of 
more mature years, and in this respect 
Chekhov appears to have followed Ibsen, 
who seemed far more interested in older 
than younger folk, with one or two excep- 
tions, such as Oswald in Ghosts. 

When it comes to staging Shakespeare, 
Scofield believes in performing the great 
works on a stage furnished with little more 

(Continued overleaf) 


(Portrait by Maurice Seymour) 


ALICIA MARKOVA 


A delightful portrait of the famous ballerina who with 
Anton Dolin is at present dancing in the provinces on 
the occasion of their first post-war tour of Great Britain. 
After appearing in the leading provincial cities they 
will be seen in London again at the Kilburn State 
Cinema during the week commencing 21Ist November. 


Whispers from the Wings Contd 


than tastefully arranged draperies — the 
simpler the better. For Chekhov he demands 
scenery. Whereas Shakespeare’s men and 
women seem to belong to all time, Chekhov’s 
characters belong essentially to the turn of 
the century and demand the background and 
trappings of their epoch. Paul Sheriff's set- 
tings for this revival of The Seagull make us 
more vividly aware of the characters them- 
selves. Mme. Arkadina finds the country 
tedious after life in the theatre and we realise 
just how bored this sophisticated daughter of 
the footlights must be, when we see her fret- 
ting on the croquet lawn of her brother’s 
lakeside estate, in the sunlit haze of a 
summer afternoon. No wonder she could 
never see eye to eye with her son, who would 
have been content enough to live in the 
country, had he found affection and a voca- 
tion. In its subtle manner, the scenery helps 
to convey the inevitable rift between mother 
and son. 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studias » 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.i 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


| IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 

Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 

Birmingham, 1. 

Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Special Even- 
ing Drama Course availab!e for part-time 

| Students, also Private Tuition and Classes for 

individual subjects. 


MATEUR Actors and other persons interested in 
the formation of a Society in Central London for 
the presentation and study (debates, lectures, readings, 
étc.) of the plays and poetry of Shakespeare and _ his 
contemporaries should communicate with Box No. 381. | 


ARAVANS.—See the beautiful Campmaster Manor, 
22 ft. ultra modern mobile home, only £750, and 
also our wonderful Display, comprising wide range of | 
carefully chosen 1950 models, for permanent occupa- 
tion or travel. H.P. terms.—Stafford & Co., Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield. Phone 4618. Always open. | 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, Jan. 1947 to Sept. 1949, 
except May 1947. Good condition. Offers to Box 
No. 382. 


OR SALE.—65 Play Pictorials, 

1939. 36 Theatre Worlds, April 1932 to July 1941. 
Also complete Oct. 1941 to Aug. 1949. Playgoer com- 
plete Nov. 1945 to Juiy 1949. Offers to Mr. Aldir, 47 
Lorne Road, Finsbury Park, London, N.4. 


Dec. 1924 to Feb. 


OR SALE.—Copies of Theatre World, Jan. 1946 to 
July 1949. Offers? Martin, 27 Bridge Avenue, 
Upminster, Essex. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, Oct. 1939 to Oct. 1949, © 
complete. Perfect condition. Offers, part or whole, 
to: Vera Hicks, Prestatyn Holiday Camp, North Wales. ~— 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, 1944 (missing April, 
May, Sept.), 1945 (missing Feb., Mar.). Offers 0 
for single copies or the lot to: Box 384. j 


we 

NTELLIGENT LADY with own typewriter seeks 

part-time job as Personal Secretary with author or | 

writer. Much artistic drive. No objection to evening 
hours. Linguist.—Box No. 383. 


NTERESTING Catalogue of Theatrical Literature & 
Ephemera (over 1,000 items), 6d. post free.—Thule 
Theatre Gallery, 11 St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 


RODUCER, 
Specially 
No. 380. 


professional, open for engagements. 
interested in Amateur Productions.—Box 


PEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 4) 

tions in speech and drama. by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions.—Apply: 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 


= ——— it 
YPEWRITING and Duplicating: Consult Isabel 
Bereton, specialist in typewriting for the Author, 
Playwright, and Scenario Writer.—91 Priory Road, West 
Hampstead, London, N.W.6. 


mateur Stage 


RIFTY years is a long time. The changes 

and events of half a century of amateur 
ge work, at least on the musical side, are 
alled in Fifty Years of Amateur Theatre, 
; Dumayne Warne (N.O.D.A. Ltd., 10/6), 
nich is a jubilee record of the history of 
2 National Operatic and Dramatic 


stablished in 1899, its origin was found 
;a desire by the then musical director of 
wncaster A.D.O.S. to share with others the 


eting at Manchester on 15th ee 
99, with the full title of the National 
ateur Operatic and Dramatic Associa- 
n. Commencing then with 39 societies as 
embers, the Association now represents 
jarly 1,000 of the largest operatic societies 
| the country, with many _ individual 


Surviving two world wars, N.O.D.A. has 
‘ed to see and serve an amateur stage grow- 
E from, as Mr. Horace Brierley puts its, 
— game of “‘theatricals” to an integral and 
“ge part of the theatre proper. So large, 
fact, that the amateur stage is now big 
isiness. 

The several aspects of business closely 


id to be negotiated, the hard economics of 
wsduction, in such chapters as performing 
sats, costumes and scenery, entertainment 
tv, insurance and income tax. 

But the chapter that seems to evoke the 
armest feeling is that concerning the growth 
1 “he Association’s library, from a few score 
ms on a bedroom mantelshelf in 1906 to 
2 50,000 volumes of today. It isthe sheer 
“sical weight of this library, necessitating 
table, especially dry, basement accommo- 
ition, which governs so much of N.O.D.A.’s 
an for a new headquarters in London. 
This musical library service to members, 
wever, is unique and invaluable. 


fat grand personality of the amateur stage, 
-thur H. Sexton, using rooms in his own 
suse for the library, drawing books from 
2 shelves, parcelling and despatching them 
mself from his local post office, is just one 
| those rewarding examples of the mass of 
pnorary work for the cause covered by this 
lf century of N.O.D.A. 

/Mr. Warne has written with discretion and 
straint: some incidents and personalities 
wolved deserved on their merits rather 
jusquer treatment. 

* bd * 


1\On 1st October Erith Theatre Guild’s new 
irmanent theatre was opened by Dame 
ne Vanbrugh. This has been achieved by 


voluntary labour from the members, so 
affiliated societies now have their own play- 
house. <A performance of Yellow Sands 
followed the opening. 

Tavistock Repertory Co. opened their 
season in October at Christchurch Studio, 
Albany Street, with Wilfred Walter’s two 
part play Happy and Glorious. 

Arms and the Man is the choice of King’s 
Heath Little Theatre, Birmingham, on 19th 
November, followed by Tobias and the 
Angel on 17th December. Performances at _ 
Infants’ School Hall, Bournville. 

B.B.C. Club A.D.S. give three one-acts 
from Coward’s Tonight at 8.30 at the 
Fortune Theatre on 3rd-5th November. 

Every Man In His Humour will be given 
by Civil Service Theatre Guild at Toynbee 
Hall Theatre on 2nd and 3rd November. 

Witham D.C. stages its first production on 
2nd-3rd December, choosing Morley’s Staff 
Dance. 

Between October and April, Sheffield and 
District Amateur Theatre Association are 
conducting a full-length play festival for 
members. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Tinsel Duchess, by Philip Johnson. One 
act. eS ly 2 We Se rench me (G6: 

A La Carte, by Alan Melville. | Music by 
Charles Zwar. Revue sketches. S. 
French. 4/-. 


(Continued on next page) 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


Director: 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 
“DEANE” PLAYS 
ee es 

DARK RETURN 5m. 3w. 
FOR DEAR LIFE 4m. 3w. 
THIS BLESSED PLOT 5m. 5w. 
WHAT A TREASURE 4m. 5w. 


OFF THE CAMDEN ROAD 3m. 4w. 

THE STORY OF MADELEINE 

SMITH 4m. 5w. 
All Full Length. Plays sent on Approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WCtI 


DS 


Christmas Parties and 
Gifts 


For Party Wear 

HE pink lipsticks so popular this 

summer are definitely not suitable for 
autumn, but one shade continuing the 
feminine trend is Fantasy, which is recom- 
mended particularly for the party season 
and evening use. This comes in the Pomeroy 
range and is packed in the familiar white 
case with the dove emblem. Pomeroy lip- 
sticks now retail at 6/10 (refills 3/11), and 
can be accompanied by matching cream 
rouge at 3/6. 


Mrs. Siddons Jars 


EICHNER are selling their creams in 

such lovely jars now that only one 
would make a most acceptable gift. The 
gilt rimmed tops bear a reproduction of the 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons in attractive colour- 
ings. The jars would grace any dressing 
table and contain the well-known Leichner 
Patti cream, Tonic Foundation and Kamera 
Klear Base. Although these jars are to be 
the normal issue, a Christmas gift box is 
available containing Patti Cream and 
Kamera Klear Base in the new look jars with 
a matching box of powder and two small 
containers of cream rouge and eye shadow 
with gilt tops. These are arranged against 
a white background in an orange box in the 
familiar Leichner style at 22/6. A super 
Christmas box of Leichner products costs 
£3 3s. Od. 

Last month we mentioned that the inter- 
esting Leichner leaflet on make-up was 
available free of charge from the Leichner 
Make-up Studio, 11 Great Newport Street, 
London, W.C.2. Apparently most applicants 
were from professional folk and we would 
like to make it quite clear that anyone is 
welcome to write for it. 


And Something for the Menfolk 

PHE romance of the past is linked with 
the up-to-date smartness of the present 
in the Gift Boxes which Atkinsons have 
prepared for Christmas. The gaily striped 


son shop—as it was then—standing on the|) 
same corner site that it occupies today. 
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plete with puft) is 7/10. 
there is a box containing Eau de Cologneys 
Brilliantine and Shaving Soap for 9/10. 


Amateur Stage = (Contd.) 


Olivier and the Duke, by Neil Grant. 
act. thmon lew.ens. bhenchumsd iG. 


A Book of Festivals, by Diana Carroll. Sug4e 
gestions for organising festivals. a0 


Bréench: =2)/ =: 
Herself Has Her Revenge, by Ellaline Corkeyy) 
One act. 2m. 4 w. S. French. Te 


The Land of Make-Believe, by Cyril A. 
Lely. Music by D. E. Roberts. Aj 
children’s play. S. French. 1/6. 


There's No Problem, by Gwenyth Jones. 
One act. 2m. 5 w. S. French. Tg 


Philip King. One act. 
Chas: He Fox: 1/6: 


Peace In Our Time, by Noel Coward. “Twolt 
acts. 23m. 12 w. S. French. 5S/= 


Sugar Plum, by Arthur Macrae. Three acts. jf 


papi S w.|) 


Som. 7 We \S: French. 3S 

Sit Down a Minute, by Jevan Brandon-i}) 
Thomas. Three acts. 5 m. 6 w. \ 
French. 5/-. i 


Madeleine, by Cyril Campion. Play in two! 
aGiS,. JW SuhhenChaeaay =. | 
What a Treasure, by Henry Smalley. Comedy} 
in three acts. 4m. 5 w. Deane & 
Sons. 4/-. 
For Dear Life, by Lionel Brown. Play in} 
three acts. 4m. 3 w. Deane & Sons.} 
4/-. \ 
Dragons In The Caves, by Duffield and|. 
Leary. Play in one act. 2 m. 3 Wat 
English Theatre Guild. 1/6. 


Elevenses, by Lilian Denham. Play in one’) 
act. 5 w. English Theatre Guild. 1/6.) 
Three Young Ladies In A Temper, by Peter |) 
Florin. Play in one act. Im. 4 w. S® 
French. 1/6. } 
Back Stage, by Stuart Ready. Play in one!) 
act. 6 w. S. French. 1/6. n 


How To Mime, by Constance Ross-Macken- 


zie. 38 pp. Deane & Sons. 3/6. 
The Tree, by Vera I. Arlett. Play in one 
act. 2m. 2w. S. French. 1/6. 


PLAYGOERS, TOO, SHOULD 
BE WELL BESTOWED 


For instance, at 


| WEST COURT - 27 NEVERN SQUARE - S.W.5 
Phone: FRObisher 6492 
Quiet, comfortable, convenient. One 
minute Earls Court station - 10 minutes 


by direct tube to Piccadilly Circus and 
Liecester Square. 


Room and Breakfast 13/6 no surcharge 


{An especial welcome awaits theatre lovers 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 


musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1949 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD om. Di 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


i he Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex 


Le. rons { Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
pal Abraham Sofaer ; Margaret Halstan 


Wiage - Radio - 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secraary 


Sereen 


" 


THE TUDOR {ACADEMY OF ARTS 


he Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic Art and 
wancing. Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 
}:0 18 years in all branches of Drama and Stage Tech- 
jaique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. 
jal recognized Exams. Sound Education. 
‘rospectus & Particulars from Secretary 


\Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 


ay Beery 


Phone: 495 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


U Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
+, Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


#E TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., !/5 Maple Place 
tenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD 'S 


recent acquisitions include :— 

BLACK CHIFFON, by Lesley Storm. 

THE PARAGON, by Roland & Michael Pertwee. 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR, by Richard Nash. 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES, by Kenneth Horne 


and Alda de Benedetti. 


None of the above are yet available for 
amateur production, but particulars will be 
announced in due course. 


Plays now available include :— 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, by Joseph Kessel- 
ines Sao oll io Sie . audience 
rocked with laughter.’’—Star. 


BORN YESTERDAY, by Carson Kanin. 6 m. 
4 f. (5 non-speaking m. parts). 1 set. The 
wholly delightful comedy hit from the 


Garrick Theatre. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER, by Edward Percy. 
6 m. 4 f. 1 set. ‘“. .. is the best stage thriller 
for years.’-—Manchester Guardian. 

PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX, by Roland 


Pertwee. 4m. 5 f. 1 set. ‘‘Full flavoured 
domestic drama first rate value.”— 
Daily Herald. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, by Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. 9 f. 16 m. 1 
set. The famous comedy hit. 

FRIEDA, by Ronald Millar. 5 m. 4 f. 1 set. 
“This play is wisely and wittily written and 
absorbs one’s’ attention  throughout.’’— 
Evening News. 

LADIES IN RETIREMENT, by Edward Percy 
and Reginald Denham. 1 m. 6 f. 1 set. The 
perfect amateur proposition. 

WASN’T IT ODD? by Kenneth Horne. 3 m. 6 f. 

. the most wholly delightful of 


1 set. “ 
laughter producing comedies.’’—Gloucester- 
shire Echo. 


THE HASTY HEART, by John Patrick. 1 f. 8 m. 
1 set. The big West End and film success 
and a brilliant comedy-drama. 

SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS, by Roland Pertwee. 
3m. 5 f. 1 set. ‘This play is really excellent 
theatre and abounds in rich material.”’— 
The Scotsman. 


GREAT DAY, by Lesley Storm. 3 m. 11 f. 
A witty and warm-hearted comedy. 


Many other famous West End and Broadway 
successes are available. 


Also, a fine selection of ONE-ACT Plays 
with mixed and all-female casts. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


1 set. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
production and acting. Price 4/= post free 


Send for full CATALOGUE (price 6d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON, WI 
Gerrard 2822/3 


tors and 
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